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nated by employers as a terrific dearth of labor, men are still being scrapped at the age of 40, while in European countries men continue in active employment well beyond the age of 60. Even if it is now true that workers who do not have too many white hairs may readily find employment, that has nothing to do with the question of providing adequate medical, surgical, and hospital treatment for the worker when he is ill and the payment of money benefits in order to sustain his family in something akin to decency during the period of his illness.
It is alleged that voluntary methods are providing adequately for working people. It is asserted confidently that nothing is known about the extent and the adequacy of voluntary benefit funds of trade unions, establishments, and mutual associations. It is a sufficient answer to this allegation to call attention to the 23rd Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, in which are given the results of a very complete study of these voluntary sickness benefit funds. The conditions as shown in the 23rd Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics have not materially changed. None of the trade union sick benefit funds provides for medical, surgical, and hospital treatment. Only a very few provide sanatoria and homes for the aged and disabled. All the voluntary agencies combined make quite inadequate provision for only a small minority of workers and they the least needy of them all.
Under the voluntary system, if it be lawful to call such chaos a system, the people who are in most need of sickness and other insurance do not get It at all and only those who are best situated economically are able to purchase insurance.
If I believed that social health insurance was merely a system for dealing out doles in relief to the families and dependents of sick, workmen, I would have very little enthusiasm for it. It is because I know that health insurance will call attention to the costliness of illness that I am in favor of universal compulsory health insurance. It took compulsory workmen's accident compensation to bring home to the employers the fact that every accident costs money whether it is compensated for or not. We have already realized in part at least that accidents are terribly expensive; that the expensiveness of accidents did not begin with the enactment of compensation laws, but that some one must inevitably pay the piper. Before compulsory accident compensation laws were enacted the burden fell upon the workers almost entirely because the workers were least able to bear the burden